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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A 
JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY. 


BY A BACKWOQDSMAN. 


[The Rose takes peculiar pleasure in again intro- 
ducing to its readers the accomplished writer, who 
has already imparted so much gratification by his 
Sketches of Parisian Amusements. ] 

CHAPTER I. 

Winter had commenced with all the rigor 
which it could put on in the gay latitude of Paris, 
and I was still lingering there. The sun rose 
lazily at 9 A. M., and, even when at its meridian 
height, shone less brightly than does the rising 
orb under our Southern latitude. It gave out no 
warmth ; a cold, dull, gloomy light seemed un. 
willingly to creep from its centre. Even the 
color of the glorious orb of day appeared changed. 
Instead of a gorgeous ball of light dazzling to all 
save the eagle’s eyes,. it presented a dull, con. 
fused, yellowish surface—a sickly colored object. 
In truth it was not a sun, but a miserable apolo- 
gy for one. How little do our inhabitants of the 
sunny South appreciate the glorious light of our 
God of Day! Alas, we see it every day unheed- 
ingly, nor give a thought to its beauty and its 
benignant influences, until, far beyond its reach, 
we sit down under the gloomy light of a winter 
in the latitude of 50°. N. 

It was a positive relief to me when we were 
visited by a brouillard or mist, no uncommon 
event about Paris. Bad as this is, (and it cer. 
tainly is the worst species of rain, inasmuch as 
itrises as much as it falls, and is just as apt to 
assume a horizontal asa perpendicular direction) 
yet it was a comfort to know that the sun could 
not be seen: then the imagination could picture 
to itself a sun—a real sun—a sun of light—a sun 
of warmth—a sun of glory. And yet the north. 
ern people seem to enjoy even this kind of sun. 
shine, feeble and flickering asit is. I have seen 
the walks of the Garden of the Tuilleries alive 
with men, women and children, apparently taking 
their pleasure, basking in the sun, while I, close- 
ly buttoned up, passed through at a rapid gait, 
shivering at the bare idea of such recreation. It 
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has been supposed by some gardeners that the 
rays ofthe moonemit cold. Science contradicts 
this supposition, but I am half disposed to be- 
lieve it true ofa Parisian winter’s sun. 

Ihad determined to go early into Italy, but 
continually deferred my departure for want 
of a suitable compagnon du voyage. Accident 
brought me in contact with an old friend who 
was desirous of making the same tour. We 
quickly decided to travel together, and lost no 
time in making our preparations for the journey. 

If there is any practice in this excellent world 
that I do detest most cordially and uncompromi- 
singly, it is that of two men kissing each other. 
I cannot understand how it is, that the palm of 
superior refinement should ever have been 
awarded to the French people, when such a bar. 
barous, indecent and unmanly custom was known 
to exist among them. Only think of two great, 
overgrown, fatcheeked, lubberly, bewhiskered, 
bemustachioed fellows beslavering each other’s 
faces—eagerly, cordially kissing each other, not 
once, not twice, but four times; for the rule is 
for each man to have asmack at each cheek.— 
And they make no secret of this practice. In 
the street, the café, the Restaurant or the theatre, 
it is all the same ; two friends meet; they hug 
each other, and then fall to kissing with all their 
might. I abominate the practice. 

One of my earliest Parisian acquaintances was 
my Italian tutor; he was a handsome young man 
from Modena, polite, agreeable, and of good 
conduct. I found him out by mere accident, and 
from master and pupil, we soon became friends. 
He called himself 1l Conte Marchisio. How he 
got the title of Count, heaven only knows; he 
tried often to explain it to me, but whether it was 
that his explanations were obscure, or my un. 
derstanding obtuse, I could never arrive exactly 
atthe merits of his case. He called himself a 
fugitive from political oppression. I hope he 
found his avocation as a teacher of his native 
tongue profitable. He certainly deserved suc- 
cess. When first I knew him he was living ina 
miserable hotel on one of the Quais; he after. 
wards procured a better lodging in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Germain L’Auxerrois, and the 
last time I saw him he was enjoying the dignity 
of asky parlor in the Hotel No. 7 Rue de la Paix. 
J hope he still continues to reside in as respecta. 
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ble a street, and that he has been able to have 
the vicinity of the heavens to enjoy a little more 
of terrestrial happiness. 

As I knew the practice of kissing to be preva- 
lent all over the South of Europe, I entertained 
great fears lest Marchisio would insist on offer. 
ing me at parting, this testimonial of his friend. 
ship. He was attached to me, and I really liked 
the fellow, but to carry my friendship to such a 
point.as to kiss and be kissed by him, appeared 
to me to be exacting a little too much. Noman 
values friendship more highly than I do—but 
there is such a thing as making too great a sacri- 
fice to it. 

I was really in a serious difficulty. I was un- 
happy. I did not like to offend the man by with. 
drawing my cheeks from his lips—but the idea 
of being kissed by him—and he had mustachios 
too—twas appalling. I looked at his whiskers 
and I resolved that my lips should never touch 
those cheeks. A timely incident offered me an 
‘opportunity of extricating myself from my em- 
barrassment. 

One or two evenings before my departure, he 
was dining with me at one of the most frequented 
Restaurants in the Palais Royal. Two of the 
loveliest girls in Paris preside at the counter of 
that establishment, and there, above all places in 
the city, methinks men should blush to offer to 
each other a salutation only fitting the other sex. 
We were dining. Two men met—they were 
large and gross; they had whiskers, they had 
mustachios; they had dined. With mouths still 
unwiped they espied each other, darted into one 
another’s arms, and, regardless of the lovely di- 
vinities who were looking at them, made the 
room re-echo with the smacking of their lips. I 
looked on in disgust. ‘Do Italians kiss in that 
way?” said I to my companion. ‘Oh yes,” said 
he, “‘whenever two friends meet or part, they 
embrace each other. Is it not the custom in 
America ? “Americans,” I replied, “reserve 
their lips forwomen. Men there never kiss. I 
would reject the offered cheek of my own 
brother.” I fancied I had thus given him a tole. 
rably broad hint—and in truth he took it. On 
the day of my departure he saw me at the Dili. 
gence, and then offered me his hand which I 
most cordially shook. We have since that time 
met and parted, but our salutation has never ex- 
tended to more than a hearty shake of the hand. 

My friend Beiber from Hamburgh did not 
manage so well with his friends. Perhaps I shall 
remember, in its proper place, to relate how and 
when I became acquainted with him. Beiber had 
been educated ina mercantile house in Mar. 
seilles, and had numerous friends there. The 
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night before we were to leave that city for Genoa, 
he came home looking very much provoked, “A 
curse,” said he, “on this abominable practice of 
kissing. I have had to submit to it to-night, and 
one of the men actually had a ring-worm on his 
cheek.” I told him how I had treated Marchisio, 
and asked whether he could not have devised 
some equally ingenious scheme to elude the em. 
braces ofhis friend. ‘No,” said he, “I was edu. 
cated here, and cannot betray an abhorrence ofa 
practice to which I have so long been accustom. 
ed; besides, this man is a friend of our house, 
and I must endure little evils rather than offend 
him.” 

After concluding our arrangements we de. 
parted from Paris at mid-day, having first secur. 
ed to ourselves the exclusive use of the coupée 
of the Diligence. As this term may not general. 
ly be understood here, I will explain it:— 

A French Diligence is a coach that carries 
from thirteen to fifteen inside passengers, and is 
divided into three separate and distinct apart. 
ments. In the centre is the Interior—this is in 
shape a common coach, with a front and back 
seat, each capable of accommodating comforta. 
bly three passengers. In the front is a half coach 
with one seat, capable of holding three persons; 
this is the coupée. In the rear is the other half 
of the coach which seems to have been cut of to 
make the coupée ; this is called the rotonde. Its 
seat is usually circular, and accommodates from 
four to six persons. The expense of riding is 
greatest in the coupée, least in the rotonde.— 
Each seat is numbered, and you are never ex- 
pected to give up the seat you have purchased 
to any person whomsoever. By paying for three 
seats, we secured to ourselves the use of the en- 
tire coupéeas far as Chalons sur Sadne, whence 
we had predetermined to voyage by steam boats. 

It was a cold, foggy day in December. As | 
was crossing the Pont des Arts on my way to the 
Diligence office, a friend who was walking with 
me directed my attention to the fact, that in con- 
sequence of the heaviness of the fog, not above 
one fourth of the gallery of the Louvre was visi- 
ble from the bridge. A fog is such a small mat- 
ter in a city, that the circumstance made no im- 
pression on me. But when we had crossed the 
Barriers and had fairly passed through all the 
villages that skirt about the city, like satellites 
about a great planet, then indeed the murky at- 
mosphere became oppressive to the spirits. In 
truth the day of our departure from Paris was @ 
day of gloom—it was like leaving a second home. 
We had left behind some friends, and “ere on 
our way to a new country, and were to encoun- 
ter all the disagreeable incidents of travelling in 
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aland whose language had no music for our ears. 
Itis said to be soft and melodious. Be it so. But 
I appeal to every man who Has travelled, wheth. 
er, in the whole compass of languages, there is 
one at all comparable to the music, the harmony 
of the language ofhis fatherland. Let him be ot 
what country you please ; let grammarians and 
dialecticians characterize the language as they 
will, be it the lingua Toscana in bocca Romana, 
or the broad English of the Yorkshireman, the 
brogue of the Scotch or Irish, or even the strong 
guttural of the Echew, the language of one’s 
mother is the only one, the music of which can 
make the cheek blush with joy, the frame thrill 
with delight. 

Inever in my life took a ride more uninterest- 
ing than that from Paris to Chalons. The mist 
hung over us with a perseverance worthy a bet- 
ter cause. Nog@ing could be seen at the dis. 
tance of twenty yards from the road. After the 
first twenty-four hours we had evidently entered 
the Vineyards. The vines, closely cut, resem- 
bled very much at that season the desolate ap- 
pearance of our own cotton fields. Our conduc- 
tor politely informed us of the names of the places 





through which we occasionally passed, and sorne 
of them seemed worthy of consideration, such | 
as Melun, Sens, Auxerre, &c., but the mist | 
which hung over the whole country had invaded | 
our spirits and we passed heedlessly along. Our 
time was spent chiefly in sleeping, a recreation 
varied from time to time by stopping for meals. | 
Ihave an insatiable appetite when travelling. 

What a strange influence light exercises over 
the human spirit! I remember that on this oc- 
casion, after having been completely overpower- 
ed by the mist, we ascended a hill so high that 
we were entirely out of its influences. It was 
evening, and soon after we had got out of the 
reach of the fog, the aurora borealis shone bright- 
lyupon us. I had often before witnessed this 
phenomenon, but never before felt its influence. 
It was literally a ray of light entering into my 
clouded soul. I felt refreshed and invigorated by 
its blissful presence, and partly realized the im- 
mense blessing of this wonderful provision of 
nature in the Polar Regions. But my satisfac- 
tion was of short duration. Soon after we be- 
gan the descent, the fogs again came upon us, 
and even the dim light of the Northern aurora 
was denied us. 

After journeying more than two days and 
nights, we at length arrived at Chalons. Here 
we had promised ourselves a good dinner, a good 
bed, and a pleasant excursion down the Sadne to 
Lyons. Our anticipations of dinner were realized, 
but hearing that the steam boat departed at five 





o’clock the next morning, we judged it better to 
keep our seats in the Diligence, and travel all 
night, rather than expose ourselves to the evil 
consequences of being so very matutinal after 
our fatigue. Dinner over, therefore, we were 
again seated in the Diligence, and now, as we 
were bound for Lyons, our course took a more 
Southern direction. I slept soundly, and in the 
morning my eyes were cheered and my soul glad- 
dened by the pleasant prospect. The fogs were 
dispersed, the land was visible, and the red tints 
about the skies announced the promise of a glo- 
rious. sun-rise. In the fulness of my delight, I 
again composed myself to sleep. When I awoke 
a complete change had come over the horizon. 
The fog was gone, but the snow was falling 
thickly. The horses were falling at every step, 
and every descent ofa hill was effected at the 
peril of ourlimbs. In the afternoon we reached 
Lyons, having been more than seventy-two hours 
in the coach, and after a little search we obtain- 
ed excellent lodgings at the Hotel du Parc. 

It will readily be conceived that after such a 
long time spent in a carriage, our fatigue was 
great. After partaking of the luxury of a com. 
fortable and unhurried dinner, I retired to my 
chamber, and soon afterwards to bed. That 
night I slept fifteen hours; being the longest nap 
I ever had in the whole course of my life. 

When I awoke the next morning, (it was past 
10 o’clock) I had the gratification of seeing a 
bright sun. My friend and I had taken up the 
notion that a much better breakfast could be ob- 
tained at a café than at the hotel, and our guide 
book had tempted us most strongly to try the for- 
mer, by noticing particularly the excellent choco- 
late which was to be had in the Lyonnese cafés. 
Desirous, after so many days of fatigue and of 
rough fare, to enjoy all the luxury ofa breakfast 
in a good café, (the only place by the way, where 
breakfast is really « delightful meal in France,) 
we sallied out as soon as the mysteries of the 
toilet were finished, and like two knights errant, 
proceeded in search of a breakfast. We had not 
taken the precaution to furnish ourselves with a 
squire. Ignorant of the localities, but trusting 
to our instinct and to good fortune, we perambu- 
lated the streets, passed with ineffable disdain 
several ill-looking cafés, and at last found our 
further progress arrested by the waters of the 
Sadne. The day was bleak and our walk had 
sharpened our appetites. We were now ready 
to eat anywhere, and were not quite so fastidious 
as upon our first setting out. A soldier happened 
to pass, and my friend proposed that we should 
ask his advice and direction in this our embar- 
rassment. The proposition was strengthened 
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by the suggestion that the soldier doubtless 
knew where the best things were to be had. Not 
entirely believing that what would appear good 
to a soldier would also seem good to us, I yet 
- accosted him, and asked him to have the com. 
plaisance in the first place to recommend tous a 
good café, and in the second place to airect us 
to said good café. The soldier replied that the 
Café des Mille Colonnes was one of the best in 
the city, and that it was hard by—he walked as 
far as the street in which the establishment was 
situated, then pointing with his hand and assur. 
ing us that we could not miss it, he wished us a 
pleasant day and a good breakfast. 

The café was soon found. Every body knows 
what is a café des mille colonnes, (or aux mille 
colonnes, I forget which is the proper expres- 
sion); the walls are lined with mirrors, and a few 
columns placed against them, are therein reflec- 
ted perhaps a thousand times. The saloon cer- 
tainly bore the marks of former beauty, but it was 
now redolent of tobacco smoke. This certainly 
was not very promising, but it was too late to 
look further for a breakfast ; the chocolate was, 
therefore, ordered. Never was expectation more 
completely disappointed. Lukewarm chocolate, 
stale bread, and rancid butter constituted the 
meal we had anticipated with so much delight. 
We left the house, promising in future to eschew 
asking a soldier’s advice in matters of epulatory 
taste, and diligently to avoid all cafés aux mille 
colonnes. 

In justice to the cafés at Lyons, I must ob- 
serve that smoking is common in all,even the best 
cafés in the South of France. The knowledge 
of this fact would induce me always to prefer 
taking my breakfast in my own chamber at the 
hotel. Of all habits of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible, the most execrable is that of smoking 
tobacco. How it ever found its way into genteel 
society I cannot conceive, but I never expect an 
approximation to perfection in our social condi- 
tion so long as a gentleman may be permitted to 
smoke, without thereby losing caste. There was 
atime, (would it were come again!) when he 
who smoked, retired into a private place, far re- 
moved from the ordinary haunts of men, nor 
came out among them again, until he had gone 
through a thorough ablution and effected a com. 
plete change ofraiment. Smoking then was but 
one step removed from the character of a pollu- 
tion. Now, alas! cigars are always the succes. 
sors ot the dinner, the companions of the wine. 
Shame, shame on the miserable lack of taste 
which fizst introduced so unnatural a conjunc. 
tion !—which atcempts to enjoy the rich flavour 
of the products of Madeira while the tongue is 





reeking with the narcotic fumes of the burning 
tobacco!! A people who smoke must make re. 
trograde paces in refinement. I fear the day is 
not far distant when a gentleman will not blush 
to sport a cigar in the street. 

If I were a painter and wished to pourtray sel. 
fishness, I would select for my model a man 
smoking a Spanish cigar. See his air of perfect 
self-complacency, his utter disregard of the con. 
veniencies of others, his indifference to the mise. 
ries of ,his asthmatic or consumptive neighbor 
who, perchance, is compelled to inhale the nox. 
ious gas which issues from his mouth—he heeds 
them not,—he solaces himself—why need he care 
for the comfort of others? Go look at the smoker 
in the dining room of the most of our hotels,— 
He has perchance bolted down his food. Des. 
pising all the unquestionably good gifts of Provi. 
dence, he has despatched in fiv@r ten minutes 
ameal at which, if he had consu!ted his health, 
and been guided by a proper taste, at least halfan 
hour should have been spent. He has eaten; he 
turns his chair to the chimney and lights his 
cigar, utterly regardless of the circumstance of 
twenty persons being still at the table trying to 
enjoy their dinner. Behold the stripling fresh 
from college. He sits contentedly in the back 
parlor puffing his cigar, although he knows that 
his mother and his sister cannot endure tobacco 
smoke. Buta short time since, and those lips 
which now clasp the filthy weed, and open to 
emit its effluvia, had all the freshness, and nearly 
the sweetness of those of his virgin sister. Alas, 
that a pernicious habit should efface so early 
that freshness which could otherwise have so 
long resisted the efforts of time! Look at that 
aged idler.—Late at night he enters (in some 
hotels, ) the sleeping apartment of some acquain. 


tance who has retired from the noisome and . 


pestilential atmosphere ofthe bar-room, to enjoy 
a quiet fireside, a book or a companion in his 
own room. The idler enters—not in the least 
degree respecting the presence of the bed, he 
takes out his cigar, and incontinently smokes.— 
If his friend politely bints that he does not like 
to sleep in an atmosphere vitiated by tobacco 
smoke, our idler rises in dudgeon. ‘It is strange 
what airs some men give themselves. How 
ridiculous for a man who has lived in America 
all his life to pretend to dislike smoking.’ This, 
or something to this effect, he mutters as he 
quits the room, internally resolved never again 
to enter it. 

It is amusing to hear some persons defend 
smoking on the score of gentility, while they de- 
nounce the vulgarity of chewing. Iam an ad- 
vocate for neither habit. I am sorry to say that 
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in my time I have been a votary to each. Both 
are pernicious, both vulgar, both offensive. The 
difference consists in this, that the chewer offends 
himself only, the smoker offends every one. The 
one is a secret sin, the other a public nuisance. 
But the chewer spits!—and what does the 
smoker? ‘The one ejects acolored, the other a 
colorless saliva—voila toute la difference. 

But smoking is contemplative,—thoughtful. 
This may do very well for one who is apt to mis- 
take stolidity for thoughtfulness. I maintain 
that the smoker ean do nothing with a cigar in 
his mouth. It engrosses all his thoughts. No 
man ever did, or ever can study with a lighted 
cigar. Let us go into the walls of a college, and 
I will show you there, that the boys who in their 
respective classes stand lowest, are the smokers. 
The studious have no time to smoke. But the 
fragrance of theSpanish cigar is so delightful. 
Burn it then as apastille. You will then be able 
to regulate the quantity. 

Ifthe spirit of digression shall continue to be 
as strong upon me in succeeding chapters as it is 
inthis, The Rose will stand a fair chance of 
tiring of the sight of my crabbed penmanship, 
long before I get through my Italian tour. I can- 
not quit Lyons without saying a word or two 
about it. It is the second city in France; has a 
large commerce in its silks, and has a population 
which exhibits decidedly revolutionary tenden- 











cies. It possesses, moreover, a gallery of works 
of art which‘would be highly esteemed were it in 
any of our metropolitan towns; in addition to 
works of pure art, it contains also several relics 
of antiquity, tablets, recording matters, doubtless 
of deep interest to the ancient Lugdunenses.— 
Among others, a speech I think of Claudius, in 
their behalf, before the Roman Senate. My 
spirit for antiquarian research was not strong 
enough to induce me to decipher it. The Cathe- 
dral (a small building,) contains Lippius’ clock. 
He who has read Tristram Shandy will not leave 
Lyons without inquiring into the condition of 
that clock. It is still jn the Cathedral, resem. 
bling in shape the pictures we see of a Chinese 
pagoda, but it remains still as it was when Mr. 
Shandy visited it a century ago—all out of joints; 
stock still. I have very little doubt but that a 
few days might be spent pleasantly in Lyons in 
the spring or summer, but in December I found 
itextremely cold, and as it was anticipated that 
the steam boats would soon be obliged to stop 
running in consequence of the sources of the 
Rhone being frozen, we engaged a passage ina 
boat which was to depart early next morning for 
Avignon, and having spent one day in Lyons 
partly in hunting for a bad breakfast and partly 
in sight seeing, the next morning we bade her 
adieu. 


(To be continued.) 








THE PRAYER OF THE CATARACTS FOR IRIS ISLE. 
[Suggested by seeing an advertisement of Niagara Falls for sale.] 


*T was midnight, and Niagara’s ceaseless roar 
Troubled my soul; for in the flood’s deep voice 







Methought I heard the accents of a God. 

A dim, mysterious awe oppressed my thoughts, 
And sleep, soft visitant, who from my youth 
Has sung a lullaby to pleasant rest, 

Fled far away.’ Restless I wander’d forth ; 
The moon in quiet brightness trod her path, 
And threw her arch athwart the foaming spray 


Like faith on sorrow’s brow. 


On Iris Isle 
I stood. Oh heaven! the wild and fearful joy 
Of such an hour! How the soul grows, and feels 
Its tenement of earth dissolve away, 
While wings burst forth and waft it to the skies! 
_ More exquisite and chaste the lunar bow 
With tinted shades of white, paling like flowers 
Amid a young bride’s hair, who smiles in tears, 
Than is the rainbow with its glorious arch, 


Spanning the torrent like a seraph’s crown, 
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When the swn rides in heaven !—Dearer far. 
I felt a most unutterable joy 
Melt all my soul while gazing on those hues 
Of softness, day could never yield with all 
Its garish splendor. As I stood entranc’d, 
Slow from amid the green and clustering trees 
That revel in the shade of Iris Isle, 
A form appear’d, treading the flowery turf, 
Graceful and noiseless as the scatter’d foam. 
To the rude bridge that juts beyond the tower 
Her step was bent; from thence, she gaz’d and gaz’d, 
Raising her soft eyes to the solemn moon 
Riding through clouds, or flooding land and wave. 
By the bright crescent on her youthful brow, 
By her light footstep gliding like the streams, 
By her white garments ting’d with rainbow-rays, 
By the deep em’rald ofher mantle’s hue, 
By the rich dewy brightness of her eye, 
Which knew not where to rest its varying glance, 
Where the whole atmosphere was wrapt and fill’d 
With loveliness unrivall’d,—well I knew 
The genius of the Isle. Thoughtful she stood 
Just on the cataract’s edge, with folded arms ; 
And as the moon shone forth, I marked a shade 
Steal o’er the modelled beauty of her lips. 
On her own Isle she look’d, then wav’d her arms 
With eloquent gesture toward the silent trees. 
At length her voice was heard, most musical, 
Like measur’d drops upon a tuneful string. 
Keen in its sweetness mid the roar it rose. 
“‘Wake, sister spirits! brethren of the floods, 
Advance andsave! Plead with Columbia that 
No sordid hand, urg’d by the lust of gain 
May mar the natural beauty of mine Jsle.” 
She paus’d ; ahush dwelt round, while sacred tears 
Of deep and earnest feeling, aud strong sighs 
Burst thrilling fromher soul. <A cloud arose; 
The Cataract trembled from its inmost wave, 
And sounds of torrents like a sweeping flood 
Grew on mine ear; yet stood the Island trees 
As hush’d and calm as in mid-summer stands 
Tho forest pine, nor did a gauzy fold 
Of my slight veil float on the midnight air. 
They came—the gather’d rush of dripping wings 
Was heard, and voices in the quicken’d blast. 
And now Passaic’s sadly plaintive wail, 
Once full and free, came faintly on the breeze 
With Mohawk’s child, fair Cohoes’ broken tones. 
Mourning her fate the Housatonic chimed 
With Bellows’ rifled song, while graceful Glen 
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Her stolen treasure wailed. Missouri’s voice 
(It was a joy to hear his living sound !) 
Shouted unfetter’d, while from Georgia’s hills 
The bright Tullulah and Tuccoa danced 
In natural freshness, for no vulgar hand 
Had chain’d, for worldly pelf, their bounding streams, 
While last, most lordly, bold and eloquent, 
Trenton sprang forth, the prince of rock and flood. 

Then stood Niagara forward in his might, 
And other streams were still. Scarce could the gaze 
Have borne the towering grandeur of his form, 
Had not attending waters wreath’d a robe 
Ofsoft’ning spray around his giant limbs, 
And veil’d the depth below. 

Another rush— 

And lo, commingling forms, sprites of the floods 
Came gathering from afar ;—wild stranger-waves, 
Dim, shadowy, vast, uprose. High Montmorenci, 
With silver rill crippled and pale; Chaudiere, 
That mid Canadian woods pours its wild song ; 
Staubbach, that from its mountain height leaps down ; 
Pure classic Terni, chaunting choral tones 
O’er marble rocks; and Tivoli’s bright stream. 
The ancient Nile from where her waters meet 
Sent her stream-spirit. ‘Tees with delicate flow, 
Rydell in gladden’d shout, and Zaire’s far swell, 
Schafhaussen, graceful daughter of the Rhine, 
While Southern birds shot by on gorgeous wings, 
And flowers bedeck’d bright Magdalena’s brow. 

Then on the ear of night arose their prayer, 
Mingling and tossing onthe diamond foam, 
While my rapt spirit, kindled with the scene, 
Lent its small voice. 

‘‘Columbia, hear our cry! 

“Listen and save! Let not the hand of gain 
‘‘Raise here its standard. Spare this lovely Isle, 
*‘And may thy children’s children find this spot 
“Still beautiful, as when, God’s masterpiece, 
“Tt roll’d from out his hand !”” 

Niagara, N. Y., 1836, Cc. G. 
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CRS PRUNLNG RNIB. 
REMARKS 


oN 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
? OF THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 132. 


Art. 1.—Lord Bacon. This article has al. 
ready attained considerable celebrity. A large 
portion of it has been transferred to the pages of 
the Southern Literary Messenger. It is mani. 
festly from the powerful and brilliant pen of Mr. 
Macaulay. Along with his usual excellencies, it 
contains about the ordinary proportion of his 
faults. It has all his grasp, penetration, vivacity; 
and at the same time all his redundance of illus- 
tration, elaborate demonstration of what is obvi- 
ous, and occasional inconsistency. As an in- 
stance of the latter, how could the statesmen of 
Elizabeth’s time be ‘sincere Protestants,’ while to 
avoid the persecution of Mary, they “heard Mass 
and. kept Lent with great decorum?” How, 
again, could their policy be “generally charac. 
terized more by vigilance, moderation, and firm. 
ness, than by invention, or the spirit of enter. 
prise,” if it be a well known fact that ‘they pla. 
ced themselves at the head of the Protestants of 
Europe, and staked all their fame and fortunes 
on the success of their party?” If, moreover, 
one of their leading characteristics were not the 
spirit of enterprise, how could it be true that “they 
belonged by nature to that order of men who al- 
ways form the front ranks in the great intellec- 
tual progress?” Mr. Macaulay is so intent on 
saying brilliant and forcible things, that these in- 
consistencies peep out not only from pages at 
some distance from each other, but from the two 
ends of one and the same paragraph. Never- 
theless, the article, as a whole, is a prodigiously 
fine treat. It appears to us without its match in 
our day, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. 
Canning’s review of the Life of Pitt, in the 
seventh number of the London Quarterly. 

The article divides itself into two leading 
branches. The first is occupied in a masterly 
sketch of Lord Bacon’s Life, comprehending, 
particularly, a refutation of the views of Mr. 
Basil Montagu, who has recently written his 
Lordship’s Life, and prefixed it to the publica. 
tion of his Works. Mr. Montagu attempts to 
cleanse Lord Bacon’s reputation from the stains 
which have adhered to it for more than two cen- 
turies. The reviewer completely foils, at every 
point, these fond and ill-judged efforts. The re- 
sult of his examination confirms the well-known 








——— —————— 
pointed, but comprehensive line of Pope; so that 
Lord Bacon may now be said to be nailed, more 
firmly than ever, on the temple of fame, as 

“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

The second branch of the review surveys Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, and ingeniously contrasts it, 
as to its scope and spirit, with all previous philo. 
sophy. Its peculiar genius is shown to consist 
in aiming directly at the benefit of mankind; 
whereas all former philosophy pursued truth 
from curiosity, pride, and other inadequate mo. 
tives. Occasion is taken to correct a very com. 
mon error, which ascribes to Bacon the discovery 
of the inductive process of reasoning. To this 
discovery Bacon never pretended. He only drew 
men’s attention to it, as the best means of inves. 
tigating truth. But the inductive method itself 
(that is, the repeated and careful observation of 
all the circumstances in which a particular fact 
takes place, so as to predict or recognise with 
certainty the mode of its future occurrence) has 
been practised, as the reviewer well observes, 
“ever since the beginning of the world by every 
human being. It is constantly practised by the 
most ignorant clown, by the most thoughtless 
schoolboy, by the very child at the breast. That 
method leads the clown to the conclusion, that 
if he sows barley he shall not reap wheat. By 
that method the schoolboy learns, that a cloudy 
day is the best for catching trout. The very in. 
fant, we imagine, is led by induction to expect 
milk from his mother or nurse, and none from his 
father.” 

These views respecting Lord Bacon’s preten. 
sions to the discovery of the inductive process, 
were urged about twelve or fifteen years ago, in 
the North American Review, by the writer of the 
present remarks, in an article on Brown’s Philo. 
sophy of the Human Mind. 

Mr. Macaulay is not so happy in the philo. 
sophical portion of his article, as in the historical 
and critical. In fact, history, criticism, and poli- 
tics, are his forte, rather than philosophy and 
metaphysics. His perceptions of abstract sub. 
jects are not half so acute and clear as his per- 
ceptions of characters, books, and events. Ac- 
cordingly, he sometimes gropes about at random 
in his excursions into those more shadowy re- 
gions. For instance, in trying to explain the dif- 
ference between a sound and an unsound induc. 
tion, he only tells us that the one is performed 
with patience, attention, sagacity, and judgment, 
while the other is performed foolishly or care- 
lessly. Now this is quite a superficial view— 
Because, an induetion may be sound, althoughit 
is performed carelessly, and on the other handit 
may be unsound, although ever so much atten- 
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tion, patience, and sagacity, have been employed 
in itsevolution. Mr. Macaulay would have been 
more successful, had he observed, that a sound 
induction rests on a perception of all the circum. 
stances in which a fact or event takes place, 
while an unsound one rests only on a partial and 
incomplete perception of those circumstances.— 
Asimilar vagueness pervades other portions of 
the discussion. The author frequently gets at 
glimpses of the truth, and follows them along 
with a sort of joy and triumph, without working 
them out into that visible and tangible present- 
ation, which so happily characterises his sketch- 
es of men and things in active life. 

Art. 2.—The Great Metropolis. The re- 
viewer commences with some caustic sneers 
against the author of the Great Metropolis, but 
grows more respectful as he advances in an ex. 
amination of the book. He thus sums up his 
qualities :—*‘On a considerable portion of the 
matter he selects, our author exhibits as much 
ignorance asif he had been treating of Timbuc- 
too; while on others, in regard to which his op- 
portunities of information are more favorable, he 
displays much shrewdness, natural humor, and 
avéin of good-natured caricature.” 

The article concludes with certain curious re- 
flections on the waning reign of that exclusive 
Fashion, which domineered so tyrannically in 
London before the occurrence of recent political 
events. He thinks it began to totter at the pas- 
sing of the Catholic Emancipation Act. ‘The 
agitation and final victory of the Reform Bill,” he 
continues, ‘completed the revolution; and since 
that period society in London has taken a much 
more vigorous, healthy, and catholic character. 
Young men, formerly contented with the honors 
acquired from horses and hats, and the golden 
opinions of club-window loungers, have caught 
the political fervor that pervades the working 
classes themselves. Parliament presents a 
cheaper opening and a more exciting field than 
heretofore. Politics is no longer a thing apart 
from the ordinary pursuits and occupations of 
society ; it enters into the ideas, it pervades the 
conversation, it colors the opinions of whole 
classes of men, who, ten years ago, would have 
voted all ‘politics a bore.” 

Art. 3.—lr. Bradley's Works. A valuable 
and delightful chapter in the history of Modern 
Astronomy. Dr. Bradley, a contemporary of the 
generation which succeeded Newton, by his 
wonderfully patient @hid accurate observations of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, confirmed the 
mathematical speculations of Newton, besides 
discovering certain motions of the earth before 
Wsuspected and unknown, and thus not only ac- 








quired the reputation of the greatest astronomi- 
cal observer who ever lived, but conferred on 
England itself a wide renown. 

Art. 4.—Browning’s Strafford, a Tragedy. 
Mr. Browning appears to us somewhat ungene- 
rously treated. He has written a tragedy which 
has been successful on the stage, and on its pub- 
lication, this reviewer takes the trouble to write 
a long, refined, and elaborate article, to show 
that it ought not to have succeeded; searches 
most diligently for faults, which he pursues so 
keenly, as to run very near into inconsistency 
himself, and bestows on the young author a scan. 
ty and grudging meed of praise. Had he sitten 
down to his critical desk in a kinder spirit, we 
are persuaded he would have produced a far dif. 
ferent article, though we allow the correctness 
and acuteness of many of his animadversions. 

Art. 5.—Bulwer’s Athens. This is the right 
kind of article. It contains manly, fair, discrimi. 
nating, generous, and hearty praise, but criticises 
with unsparing severity, where the author has 
laid himself open to the knife. Were we Mr. 
Bulwer, we should regard the applause and cen- 
sure of such a writer with equal gratification. 

Art. 6.—Abolition of Church Rates. The 
people of England, including Dissenters, Roman 
Catholics, and all, are at present subjected to a 
a special tax, called the Church Rate, for the 
purpose of keeping the churches belonging to the 
Establishment in repair, and maintainiug the de. 
cency of certain portions of the worship. So 
alarming of late has been the opposition to this 
tax, that the government, and after them, this re. 
viewer propose the following plan to release their 
countrymen at large from the burden. Certain 
lands which now produce a small revenue to the 
clergy, might become much more profitable, if 
their leases were renewed under more advanta- 
geous terms. It is proposed to secure this in- 
crease of revenue, and apply it to the abolition of 
the Church Rate. The reviewer writes like a 
man, who has no hearty love or care for the Es- 
tablishment, but takes it as a part of the settled 
policy of the country, and so urges his plan more 
as a’statesman and seeker of expedients than 
anything else. Accordingly, there is a kind of 
hesitation and confusion about his style, which 
he might not exhibit under other circumstances. 
Towards the beginning of the article, these 
faults absolutely amount to a sort of desperation. 

Art. 7.—Newspaper Literature. Pretty good 
advice about the responsibilities of newspaper 
editors, and the manner in which society ought 
to treat them—but oh, dim, dim, dim in the style 
and expression! The writer neither conceives 
nor represents clearly. He soems to us to study 
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ebscurity. He prefers obscurity even when there | I look, but nothing living meets mine eye ;— al 
is no assignable cause for it. His oracular way } And yet he leaves me here to pine and die. wel 
of saying the most common things is half ludi-} ,, hnid mene, on whim the tenapiit cities the free mi 
crous, half provoking. m8 The many-peopled city’s hum is swelling ; ; res 

ART. 8.— Ref orm of Criminal Law. <Ashort, The hollow thunder of the far-off sea, pol 
but gratifying chapter, which records the ad-|  pyy beating on the shore beneath is knelling ; twe 
vances that are making towards placing the | This might of nature feels too vast for me, oft 
Criminal Law of England in consistency with| Forlorn and helpless in this fearful dwelling ;— rea 
the humane and philanthropic spirit of the age. | Ah! homelessas the leaf that winds have blown and 

Art. 9.—Crisis in American Trade. ‘There | To earth,—in this wide world I stand alone. den 
ae fewer mistakes here than is usual with Eng. <khi why ad be peiectbinn wits oan 
ish writers upon American affairs. The critic The } Satin Quit 4 he f hav 
takes no side in American politics. He defends pi eong a thir 
the celebrated specie circular of Gen. Jackson, My heart slept peaceful as an inland lake, tak 
but ascribes the removal of the deposites to a Though few my wants, pure joys were ever round 
mere party manceuvre. He censures the over- Paty = 
trading both in America and England, as the | put now before the wind the waves awake, 
principal cause of the recent crisis. Toprevent| ‘The world within its giant grasp hath wound me, 
future embarrassments of the kind in the trade | And on the feeble tenure of a vow, 
between America and England, he recommends | A lover’s oath, my hope is anchored now.” 
that all money advanced in England upon goods} Art. 11.—Parliamentary Privilege of Publi. 
shipped to this country, should be secured by a| cation. In 1836, Parliament authorized the pub. 
special claim on the goods themselves. licatian and sale of its Reports, Votes, and other 

Art. 10.—The Bride of Messina. Asweet,| papers. This was nearly an unprecedented 
quiet, green spot of literature amid the noise and | measure, for although all documents of the kind 
jargon of politics on every side. Would that|are printed for the use of the members, they 
this tenth article were ten times as long! It} have rarely, if ever, been published. ‘The con. 
examines a new translation of Schiller’s Bride | sequence was that the publisher was prosecuted 
of Messina. The reviewer shows himselfa pro-| by several persons for libellous matter, which 
found and familiar adept in German literature. | occurred in different parts of those papers. He 
There is a little muddiness of style in the out- | claimed the protection of Parliament. Denman, 
set, but the muddiness arises from such very fine | the Lord Chief Justice, courageously and nobly 
clay as to be pardonable. We admire the re-| decided in favour of the plaintiffs, and against 
viewer’s own translations from Schiller, as well|the privilege of Parliament. Parliament then 
as the specimens presented from his author, Mr. | passed some high-handed resolutions, maintain. 

Irvine. From among the former, we are tempt. | ing its pretensions, but afterwards virtually aban. 
ed to present the following beautiful stanzas, con-| donedthem. Still the question is not definitively 
stituting a soliloquy of Beatrjce, who was waiting | settled, and the Edinburgh Review now steps 
in a convent near Messina for the long expected | forth against the claim of Parliament, and in de. 
and promised arrival of her royal lover. We| fence of the liberties of the people. He argues 
would venture to remark, however, that the ex-| that the practice contended for is at all events 
pression die, in the eighth line, has nothing to | entirely inexpedient and unnecessary. S 
correspond with it in the original. Besides, the} Art. 12.—State of Parties. A defence and Th 
idea of death does not occur to the mind of poor | recommendation of the present Whig govern acl 
Beatrice. There would have been too much re-| ment. The reviewer urges that the welfare of mor 
pose in it for the forlorn state of her feelings. To} England requires the predominance of Whig mer 
our minds, the picture would be much stronger | principles, in consequence ot the violent antag- by r 
and in better keeping, by amore rigid adherence | onism between Tory and Radical tendencies, to th 
to the original. Beatrice does not fear death; | which would otherwise distract the kingdom, and tere 
she only fears the faithlessness and non-arrival | throw it into convulsions and revolutions. At gray 
of her lover. the same time he frankly acknowledges the pres- Thi 
“It is not he, twas but the breezes’ sound sing difficulties and perplexities which surround It w 

Through the tall summits of the pine-trees sweeping. | the government ; hints at fhe necessity of their and 
The sun already stoops him to his bound; working on the meaner motives that actuate man- mon 

With leaden pace the heavy hours are creeping. | kind; talks of the propriety of undoing in this 
I tremble as I gaze on all around manner the long evils of the Tory reign, and re- T 

This wide and moveless silence round mesleeping. | sorts to alternate abuse and flattery of the Radi- Yor 
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cals. An appalling picture is presented of the 
unfinished business accumulating on Parliament. 
In short, the article is a perfect epitome and rep- 
resentative of the straits of government. Its 
policy is a bundle of expedients. It vibrates be- 
tween hope and fear. It is strong on the ground 
ofthe actual benefits which the Whigs have al- 
ready conferred upon England. But the nature, 
and number, and variety of their enemies, evi- 
dently half dishearten the reviewer, and the 
reader is constrained to repeat what may often 
have occurred to him during the last twenty or 
thirty years—Pity on the statesmen who under- 
take to manage the stormy destinies of England! 
8. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


A WEARY TIME IS OURS, MY LOVE. 
A weary time is ours, my love, 
A weary time is ours, 
For lost to us are Pleasure’s smiles, 
And wither’d are its flowers ; 
The ray that cheer’d our youthful hearts, 
Hath vanish’d from our sight, 
And Hope’s refulgent, beaming day, 
Hath faded into night. 


How joyous in our early youth, 
Did all these scenes appear, 

And what hath call’d to manhood’s eye, 
The bright, yet mournful tear ? 

Ah, what hath call’d! go ask the heart, 
Which, torn by grief and shame, 

Will answer, Joy is but a spell 
That passeth as it came. 


Well, let it pass; a few more suns 
Will change again the scene, 

And we shall pass from earth’s vile dross 
To purer “ray serene ;” 

Awhile, our feeble, weary steps, 
O’er life’s dull path may roam, 

But “every night we pitch our tents, 
A day’s march nearer home.” 

Savannah, Geo. 


R.M.C. 


In the court yard of the Palace of Versailles, is 
aclock with one hand, called L’Horologe de la 
mort de Roi. It contains no works, but consists 
merely of a face in the form of a sun surrounded 
by rays. On the death of a King the hand is set 
to the moment of his demise, and remains unal- 
tered till his successor has rejoined him in the 
grave. The custom originated under Louis the 
Thirteenth, and continued until the revolution. 
It was revived on the death of Louis the XVIII, 
and the hand still continues fixed on the precise 
moment of that monarch’s death. 








The number of the clergy in the State of New 
York is 2192, 


Hlower-Gathering. 


A MINUTE TOO LATE. 
BY A VICTIM. 

Having an appointment of some importance, 
for the eighth of January, in London, I had set. 
tled that my visit should terminate on Twelfth- 
night. On the morning of that occasion I had 
not yet resolved on any particular mode of con- 
veyance to town; when, walking along Broad- 
street, my attention was brought to the subject 
by the various coach advertisements which were 
posted on the walls. The ‘“High-flyer” an- 
nounced its departure at three in the afternoon— 
a rational hour ; the “Magnet” at ten in the 
morning—somewhat of the earliest; while the 
“Wonder” was advertised to start every morning 
at five pggcisely!!! a glaring impossibility. 

I went into the coach-office, expecting to be 
told that the advertisement was altogether a ruse 
de guerre. 

“So, sir,” said I, to the book-keeper, “you 
start a coach to London at five in the morning?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied he—and with the most per- 
fect nonchalance! 

“You understand me? At five ?—in the mor- 
NING?” rejoined I, with an emphasis sufficiently 
expressive of doubt. 

“Yes, sir; five to a minute—two minutes later 
you'll lose your place.” 

This exceeded all my notions of human impu- 
dence. It was evident I had here an extraordi- 
nary mine to work; so I determined upon dig- 
ging into it a few fathoms deeper. 

‘“‘Would you, now, venture to book a place for 
me ?” 

“Let you know directly, sir. (Hand down 
the ‘Wonder’ Lunnun-book, there.) When for, 
sir ?” 

I stood aghast at the fellow’s coolness. 

After a momentary pause, “For to-morrow,” 
said I. 

“Full outside, sir ; just one place vacant in.” 

The very word, “outside,” bringing forcibly to 
my mind the idea of ten or a dozen shivering 
creatures being induced, by any possible means 
to perch themselves upon the top ofa coach, on 
a dark, dull, dizzy, drizzling morning in January, 
confirmed me in my belief that the whole affair 
was, what is vulgarly called, a “take-in.” 

“So you will venture, then, to book a place for 
me ?” 

‘Yes, sir, if you please.” 

«And, perhaps, you will go so far as to receive 
half my fare ?” 

“If you please, sir—one pound two.” 








“Well, you are an extraordinary person !— 
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Perhaps, now—pray be attentive—perhaps now, 
you will carry on the thing so far as to receive 
the whole ?” 

“If you please, sir—two pound four.” 

I paid him the money, observing, at the same 
time, and in a tone calculated to impress his im. 
agination with a vivid picture of attorneys, coun- 
sel, judge and jury—‘‘you shall hear from me 
again.” 

“Tf you please, sir; to-morrow morning, at five 
punctual—start to a minute sir—thank’ee sir— 
good morning, sir.” 

And this he uttered without a blush!!! 

The first person whom I met was my friend, 
Mark Nortington. Even now, though months 
have since rolled over my head, I shudder at the 
recollection of the agonies that I suffered, when 
assured by him of the frightful fact,thatithad, re- 
ally and truly, engaged myself to travel in a 
coach which would start at five in the morning! 

After exhibiting many contortions of the mouth, 
produced by a decent desire to maintain a gravity 
suitable to the occasion, he at length burst into 
a loud laugh; and, exclaiming, (with a want of 
feeling I shall never entirely forget,) “Well, I 
wish you joy of yourjourney ; you must be ur at 
four !” away he went. 

I returned to Reeve’s hotel, College Green, 
where I was lodging. 

“]’ll pack my portmanteau,” (the contents of 
which were scattered about in the drawers, on 
the tables, and on the chairs,) “that will be so 
much gained.on the enemy,” thoughtI; but, on 
looking at my watch, I found that I had barely 
time to dress for dinner, the Nortingtons with 
whom I was engaged, being punctual people.— 
*‘No matter, Pll packit tonight.” T'was well I 
came to that determination ; for the instant I en- 
tered the drawing room, Mrs. Nortington, taking 
the bell rope in her hand, but not pulling it, just 
said to the servant who announced me, “O— 
dinner !” an exclamation which, when so uttered, 
timed, and accompanied, is a polite hint that the 
dinner has not been improved by your late ar- 
rival; 

My story, however, had arrived there before 
me; and I must do my friends the justice to say, 
that all that kindness could do for me, under the 
circumstances was done. Two or three times 
indeed, Mark looked at me full in the face, and 
laughed outright, without any apparent cause for 
such a manifestation of mirth; and once when, 
after a few glasses of wine, I had almost ceased 
to think of the fate that awaited me, Miss Ade- 
laide suddenly inquired— 

“Do you really start at five? isn’t that rather 
early ?” 





“Rather,” I replied, with all the composure | 
could assume. 

But for a smile, and asly look at her papa, I 
might have attributed the distressing question to 
thoughtlessness, rather than a deliberate desire 
to inflict pain. 

To parody a well-known line, I may say that 
upon the whole— 

“To me, this twelfth-night was no night of mirth.’ 
Before twelve o’clock, I left a pleasant circle, re. 
velling in all the delights of twelfth-cake, pam. 
loo, king and queen, and forfeits, to pack my port. 
manteau, 

‘And inly ruminate the morning’s danger.’ 

The individual who, at this time, so ably filled 
the important office of ‘Boots,’ at the hotel, was 
a character. Be it remembered that, in his youth, 
he had been discharged from his place for omit. 
ting to call a gentleman, who was to go by one 
of the morning coaches, and who, in consequence 
of such neglect, missed his journey. ‘This mis. 
fortune made a lasting impression on the intelli. 
gent mind of Mr. Boots. 

‘Boots,’ said I, in a mournful tone, ‘you must 
call me at four o’clock,’ 

‘Do’ee want to get up, zur? inquired he, with 
a broad Somersetshire twang. 

‘Want it, indeed! no, but I must.’ 

‘Well, zur, I'll carl’ee; but will’ee get up when 
I do carl?” 

‘Why, to be sure I will.’ 

‘That be all very well to zay overnight, zur; 
but it bean’t at all the zame thing when marnen 
do come. I knoa that of old, zur. Gemmen 
doan’t like it, zur, when the time do come, that I 
tell’ee.’ 

‘Like it! Who imagines they should!” 

‘Well, zur, if you be as sure to get up as I be 
to carl’ee, you'll not knoa what two minutes arter 
vore means in your bed. Sure as ever clock 
strikes, I’ll have’ee out, danged if I doan’t. Good 
night, zur ;’ and exit Boots. 

‘And now Ill pack my portmanteau.’ 

It was a bitter cold night, and my bed.room 
fire had gone out. Except the rush-candle, ina 
pierced tin box, I had nothing to cheer the gloom 
ofa very large apartment, the walls of which, 
(now dotted all over by the melancholy rays of 
the rushlight, as they struggled through the holes 
of the box,) were of dark brown wainscot--but 
one solitary wax taper. There lay coats, trow- 
sers, linen, books, papers, dressing materials, in 
dire confusion, about the room. In despair, I sat 
me down at the foot of the bed, and contemplated 
the chaos around me. My energies were para 
lyzed by the scene. Had it been to gain a king- 
dom, I could not have thrown a glove into the 
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portmanteau ! so, resolving to defer the packing 
‘ill the morrow, I got into bed. 

My slumbers were fitful—disturbed. Horrible 


jreams assailed me. Series of watches, each 
pointing to the hour of Four, passed slowly be- 
fore me—then time-pieces—dials of larger size— 
snd, at last, enormous steeple-clocks, all point- 
ing to FOUR, FOUR, FOUR! 


“A change came o’er the spirit of my dream!” 


Anendless procession of watchmen moved along, 
each mournfully dinning my ears, ‘Past four 
gelock.” Atlength I was attacked by a night- 
mare. Methought I was an hourglass—old fa. 
ther Time bestrode me—he pressed upon me with 
wendurable weight—fearfully and threateningly 
did he wave his scythe above my head—he grin- 
ned at me, struck three blows, audible blows, 
with the handle of his scythe, on my breast, 
sooped his huge head, and shrieked in my ear— 

Vore o’clock, zur; I say, it be vore o’clock.’ 

It was in the awful voice of Boots. 

‘Well, I hear you,’ groaned I, 

‘But I doan’t hear you. Vore o’clock, zur.’ 

‘Very weil, very well, that’ll do.’ 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, but it woant do, zur. 
‘Le must get up—past vore, zur.’ 

‘The witches take you, will you ——’ 

‘Ifyou please, zur; but ’ee must get up. It 
bea good past vore—no use for me to grumble, 
wr; nobody do like gettin’ up at vore o’clock, as 
can help it; but ’ee toald I to carl’ee, and it 
be'ntmy duty to go till I hear ’ee stirrin’ about 
theroom. Good deal past vore, ’tis, I assure ’ee, 
tur,’ 

And here he thundered away at the door ; nor 
did he cease knocking till I was fairly up, and 
had shown myself to him in order to satisfy him 
of the fact. 

‘That'll do, zur; ’ee toald I to carl ’ee, and I 
hope [ha’ carled ’ee properly.’ 

Ilit my taper at the rushlight. On opening a 
vindow shutter, I was regaled with the sight of 
tfog, a parallel to which London itself, on one of 
iis most perfect November days, could scarcely 
hve produced. A thick, drizzling rain was fall- 
ing. My heart sank within me. It was now 
Wwenty minutes past four. I was master of no 
wore than forty disposable minutes, and in that 
ace, what had I not todo! The duties of the 
ilet were indispensable—the portmanteau must 
be packed—and, run as fast as I might, I could 
hot get to the coach office in less than ten min- 
utes. Hot water was a luxury not to be pro- 
tured: at that villainous hour not a human being 












inthe house, (nor, do I firmly believe, in the uni- 
Verse entire, )}—my unfortunate self, and my com- 





panion in wretchedness, poor Boots, excepted. 
The water in the jug was frozen; but, by dint of 
hammering upon it with the handle of a poker, I 
succeeded in enticing out about as much as 
would have filled atea-cup. T'wotowels, which 
had been left wet in the room, were standing on 
a chair, both upright, stiff as the poker itself, 
which you might almost as easily have bent, The 
tooth-brushes were rivetted to the glass in which 
I had left them, and of which (in my haste to 
disengage them from their strong hold,) they car- 
ried away a fragment; the soap was cemented to 
the dish; my shaving brush was a mass of ice. 
In short, more appalling Discomfort had never ap- 
peared onearth. I approached the looking-glass. 
Even had all the materials for the operation been 
tolerably thawed, it was impossible to use a razor 
by such alight. 

‘Who’s there ?” 

‘Now, if’ee please, zur; no time to lose ; only 
twenty vive minutes to vive.’ 

I lost my self-possession—lI have often won- 
dered that morning did not unsettle my mind. 

There was no time for the performance of any 
thing like a comfortable toilet. I resolved, there. 
fore, to defer it altogether till the coach should 
stop to breakfast. ‘I'll pack up my portmanteau; 
that mustbe done.” Jn went whatever happened 
to come first to hand. In my haste, I had thrust 
in, among my own things, one of mine host’s fro- 
zen towels. Every thing must come out again. 

‘Who’s there ?” 

‘Now, zur; ’ee’ll be too late, zur !’ 

‘Coming.’ 

Every thing was now gathered together—the 
portmanteau would notlock. No matter, I must 
be content to travel to town in a dishabille of 
straps. Where were my boots? In my hurryI 
had packed away both pair. It was impossible 
to travel to London, on such a day, in slippers. 
Again was every thing to be undone. 

‘Now, zur, coach be going.’ 

The most unpleasant part of the ceremony of 
hanging (scarcely excepting the closing act) must 
be the hourly notice given to the culprit of the 
exact length of time he has to live. Could any 
circumstance have added much to the misery of 
my situation, most assuredly it would have been 
those unfeeling reminders. 

‘I’m coming,’ again replied I, with a groan.— 
‘I have only to pull on my boots.’ 

They were both left-footed! Then must I 
open the rascally portmanteau again. 

‘Please, zur, , 

‘What in the name of mercy do you want 
now ” 

‘Coach be gone, please, zur.’ 
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‘Gone! Is there no chance of my overtaking FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. vig a 
it” REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. fe 
‘Bless ’ee! noa zur ; not as Jem Robbins do BY AN CBSERYER OF MEN AltD Tumees. 
drive. He be vive mile off by now.’ - 
‘You are certain ofthat? » intents st 
‘I warrant thee, zur.’ And why should not I speculate as well as my ald 
At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which | neighbours? I know of no law, or custom, that und 
was almost a compensation for all my sufferings | interdicts it—and perchance I may have some. ther 
past. thing to say, from time to time, which may as if thi 
‘Boots,’ said I, ‘you are a kind-hearted crea. | well be said, so that no one hears my bodily voice, perf 
ture, and I will give you an additional half crown. | What harm can it do? So, here it begins. “], this 
Let the house be kept perfectly quiet, and desire | too, am a painter.” H 
the maid to call me ’ Left sweet home, weak and spirit-stricken, 
‘At what o’clock, zur? with too little of physical energy even to be sen. ni 
‘This day three months at the earliest.’ sible to the beauty of the fresh, green earth, or “oe 
x =x | the fragrance of the breathing fields. There is ws 

FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. something very mysterious in the influence of re 
TO MARY. bodily disease or weakness on the powers ofthe "8 : 
Why think I of thee ?—In the train soul—the energies of the mind. I cannot ac. ne, 
Of giddy fashion’s throng, count for it at all, and it annoys me more than Bat a 
Dost thou not see the mental pain any thingelseonearth. A disorganized system, be wh 
That grieves the child of song? oran aching head, hangs a weight on the im. wie § 

"Tis pictur’d on my thoughtful brow, mortal spirit that impedes its movements—clips 4 
And in my downcast eye ; the wings of the fancy—dries up the fountain of as : 
For on Love’s shrine I’ve laid my vow wit, and reduces the man of genius to the level ” 
To wear his wreath—or die ! of the clown. I often compare myself, in these gas 
s re as circumstances, to the Jewish champion when his ho Bi 

ay not tis Fame! ‘tis mockery : 4 3 given 

To lose our life’s best hours, mystic locks had been shorn, I think with my. ai 
For that o’er whose short fitful day self, ny will go out and shake myself as at other No vi 

Sad disuppointment lowers; times”—not aware, till unsuccessful efforts bring wll 
What? pinion Hope’s expanded wings home the mortifying conviction, that the spirit of s. 
Or choke for aye, in vain, life and power, as in his case, has departed from tg 
The fresh and gushing fount which springs me ;—not aware, till I call for wit—for thought nage 
Within the Spirit’s fane ? even—and it comes not. And yet I am sure, all mY 

the time, that the internal energy is untouched— am ""Y) 
Apne! give. Pome ts Sate whaany that the mysterious springs of spirituality are a they 
Have struggled for the prize, sale to 


But oh! Love’s pure, wild spirit-lay, 

Seeks Fame in woman’s eyes. 
Then ask not why I think of thee ? 

Or why my brow is pale ? 
There thou can’st read the mystery, 

There tells my heart its tale. 

SouTHERN Barp. 
Camden, S. C. Jan. 29, 1838. 








Mr. Cross, the electro-galvanic experimenter 
in England, is still continuing the production of 
insects from flint and pumice-stone, which are 
pronounced by naturalists to be perfectly and 
beautifully organized creatures of a genus here- 
tofore unknown. 

A letter from a Manchester manufacturer to 
a correspondent in New York, says, “I herewith 
send you six samples of Temperance Silk Tip- 
pets for spring wear.” Are these tippets a kind 
of amulet or charm to keep off the foul fiend In- 





fresh as ever, and would flow forth as copiously 
as ever, if the external obstructions could be re- 
moved. But these will not give way at my bid. 
ding, and the soul remains encased, as it were, 
like a face covered with a plaster cast. But, if 
the intellect only were rendered obtuse by or- 
ganic derangement, the case were less sad— 
The light of the soul is too often dimmed—the 
moral eye rendered dull. The sensorium ofthe 
spiritual man becomes disordered, and conveys 
false or distorted impressions. How often do 
tones and words of unkindness and impatience 
escape a person towards those for whom he e0- 
tertains only sentiments of affection. The mind 
in such cases, is not perverted—there is no petl- 
lance there. There is a law in the members 
warring against the law of the mind, and leading 
it captive. And is itto be ever so? I sometimes 
amuse myself with trying to imagine what sof 
of a condition that of perfect health can be. ! 
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from my apprehensions as the state of the disen- 
thralled spirit. A being without pain—an exis- 
tence without uneasiness —what an idea! The 
soul putting forth all its powers freely, sponta- 
neously, without check and without weariness— 
all the affections blended in one placid current, 
and lowing on unruffled—this is Heaven. Needs 
there, is there, any other? And this heaven, 
ifthis congeries of muscles and merves were in 
perfect order, might be attained even here, in 
this world of busy, noisy, and distracting sense. 
* . . * 

Had a long conversation with a friend on 
the benevolent movements of the day. He thinks 
much more favourably of their general tendency 
thn I am able todo. With my eyes open to 
note what is going on, I cannot persuade myself 
that their results are exclusively beneficial to the 
best interests of men. They produce great re- 
sults on paper, and in public harangues at least. 
But are they not, even granting their efficacy to 
be what their advocates claim for them, are they 
not, by an inevitable counter-current, an under- 
tow of indirect operation—producing antago- 
tist degrees of mischief? It cannot be other- 
wise than injurious to the moral being to weaken 
the sense of individual responsibility. It is not 
given to men to throw their moral powers into a 
mass, a joint stock operation, with impunsty.— 
No virtue is secure or trust-worthy that is not 
self'sustained and self-relying. What politician, 
that gave himself up to the control of party ar- 
rangements, ever escaped unscathed? Men 
every day, say and do, as members of some sect, 
party, or association, what as private individuals, 
they would shrink from instinctively. It is not 
sae to tamper thus with conscience. Freedom 
isan essential element of moral strength. A 
man may as well expect to attain grace and 
vigour of movement with his limbs swathed and 
bandaged, as true moral and intellectual vigour 
in the trammels of a party. 

Besides, the tendency of all combinations is to 
mn into extravagance and fanaticism. Minds 
become heated by contact, and mutually urge 
tach other on beyond those limits, at which vir- 
wechanges her character. Man is a being of 
mingled elements and made for a middle state. 
Alas for him, ifhe forgets this. Sprung from the 
tarth, and tending toward heaven, he may not 
beunmindful either of his origin, or his destina- 
ton. The sensualist errs on the one hand, the 
fmaticon the other. Starting from the same 
bint,and pursuing, as it seems, opposite direc- 
ions, how often—and how naturally too—do 
these extremes meet, at length, and what a fear- 
hl wreck of peace and hope thence ensue. The 


— -} 


most difficult of human lessons is moderation— 
true moderation. This is a virtue that never 
grows inacrowd. It requires more indepen- 
dence of judgment, more individuality of will, 
more self-reliance, than is permitted in combina- 
tions of any sort. The forest oak is a goodly 
tree, fair in its proportions and beautiful to the 
eye, but its substance wants both strength and 
durability. The same tree planted in the open 
field, where it could have felt the bright sun- 
shine and the free air, tossed its giant branches 
to the breeze and battled unprotected with the 
storm, would have attained a firmness and solidi- 
ty that would have fitted it to bear, for circling 
years, “Brittannia’s thunders o’er the deep.” 

Another evil of this system is, that it cherishes 
a love of ostentation. The very principle of the 
system, that which gives it its vitality, is, that 
men are to act oneach other. Publicity, there- 
fore, is not incidental—it is an essential element 
in the plan. Without it, nothing can be effected. 
Is this in accordance with the direction of Jesus? 
Is it consistent with Christian humility ? 


‘ M. 
CES FLOWER VASE. 


SrranGE Pecutiarit1es.—Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, gives the following account of some of his 
constitutional peculiarities : 

“IT shall relate now some things concerning 
myself, which though they may seem scarce 
credible, vet before God are true. I had been 
now in France about a year and a half, when 
my tailor, Andrew Henly, of Basil, who now 
lives in Blackfriars, demanded of me half a yard 
of satinto make me a suit, more than I was ac- 
customed to give, of which I required a reason, 
saying I was not fatter now than when I came 
to France. He answered it is true, but you are 
taller, whereunto when I would give no credit, he 
brought his old measures and made appear that 
they did not reach to their just places. I told him 
I knew not how this happened, but however he 
should have half a yard more, and that when I 
came into England I would clear the doubt ; for’ 
alittle before my departure thence, I remember 
William Earl of Pembroke and myself did mea. 
sure heights together, at the request of the Coun- 
tess of Bedford, and he was then higher than I 
by about the breadth of my little finger. At my 
return, therefore, into England, I measured again 
with the same Earl, and, to both our great won- 
ders, found myself taller than he by the breadth 
of a little finger, which growth of mine I could 
attribute to no other cause but to my quartan 
ague, formerly mentioned, which, when it quitted 
me, left me in a more perfect health than | for- 
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merly enjoyed, and indeed disposed me to some 
follies which I afterwards repented and do still 
repent of. 

‘‘T shall tell some other things alike strange 
of myself. I weighed myself in balances often 
with men lower than myself by the head, and in 
their bodies slenderer, and yet was found lighter 
than they, as Sir John Davies, Knight, and 
Richard Griffiths, now living, can witness, with 
both whom I have been weighed. I had also, 
and have still, a pulse in the crown of my head. 
Itis well known to those that wait in my cham. 
ber that the shirts and waistcoats, and other gar- 
ments I wear next my body, are sweet beyond 
what either easily can be believed or hath been 
observed in any one else, which sweetness also 
was found to be in my breath above others before 
I used to take tobacco, which towards my latter 
time I was forced to take against certain rheums 
and catarrhs that troubled me, which yet did not 
taint my breath for any long time. I scarce ever 
felt cold in my life, though yet so subject to ca. 
tarrhs that 1 think no man ever was more obnox- 
ious to it, all which Ido ina familiar way men- 
tion to my posterity, though otherwise they might 
be thought scarce worth the writing.” 


WiBAT o SWISW BASHBCa 


Mr. White’s picture of the burning of St. 
Philip’s Church, noWexhibiting at the late resi. 
dence of Mrs. Cochrane, in King-street, near 
Broad, is worthy of the thrilling subject. An 
added and special moral charm, however, is 
thrown over it, by its being generously made pub. 
lic for the purpose of contributing towards the 
expense of an organin the new St. Philip’s. What 
lover of art or of public devotion, can refrain 
from visiting an exhibition thus doubly attractive? 

Mr. George W. Flagg, a near relative of Wash- 
ington Allston, and kindred also to him in genius, 
has taken rooms immediately in the rear of Mr. 
Thayer’s Bookstore, Broad-st. where he is ready 
to execute portraits or historical pieces. 

The first Anniversary of the South Carolina 
Academy of Art and Design, will be celebrated 
during the approaching week of Washington’s 
Birth Day, on which occasion an Oration will be 
pronounced by John A. Stuart, Esq. of Charles- 
ton, and a Poem by R. M. Charlton, Esq. of Sa- 
vannah, (Ga.) 

A correspondent suggests that the recommen. 
dation of the smoothing-iron, in the last number 
of The Rose, might have appropriately conclu- 
ded thus :— 

Ye, whom domestic cares environ, 
Go, buy the magic smoothing-iron. 

The crowds who attended to hear the recent 
Address of Dr. Irving on Gambling, and the 
whole manner in which he treated the subject, 
were alike honorable to the orator and to his na- 
tive city. 














The ship canal, through the isthmus of Darien, 
which is to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific 
ocean, is found to be quite practicable, and yj! 
be commenced forthwith. 

The Western Alligator and Mississippi Battle, 
Axe, is the title of a new daily paper in the fy 
West. 

There are now about 1,200 newspapers estab, 
lished in the United States, from which are jg. 
sued, ata mederate calculation, 100,000,000,099 
sheets annually, which, if in one continuous sheet, 
would reach four times from pole to pole; and, 
if embodied in a book form, would be equal t 
issuing six volumes as large as the Bible every 
minute in the year. 

The request of a correspondent, that The 
Rose would occupy two pages always with the 
Leaf and Sterh Basket, cannot be conveniently 
complied with, since there are scarcely tha 
amount of piquant events and facts taking place 
in the world in the course of a single fortnight. 

Some ofthe New York papers boasting of their 
unrivalled size, the New York Weekly Bra, 
(which by the way is the largest in the United 
States,) observes that the number of inches ina 
public journal has little to do with its actual value, 
and appropriately quotes these lines of Watts ;- 

“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my vt io 
The mind’s the standard of the man!” 

The necessity of the abolishment of capital 
punishment seems to be fast gaining way among 
the people and Legislatures of the several States. 

The New York Era complains that the hand. 
writing of one of its correspondents is not so in. 
telligible as the marks of a spirited spider, cap. 
sized in an ink-bottle against his will, and turned 
going to vent his unrestrained indignation upon 
paper. 

Captain John Wade of New Orleans has hit 
upon a simple contrivance, by which all the sails 
ofa vessel can be reafed in a speedy and perfect 
manner, while the sailors are standing on the 
deck. 

The Sultan Mahmoud, being persuaded that 
the habit of lying stretched on sofas makes his 
subjects lazy, orders that chairs shall be used in 
all apartments in future. 

A father and son being hanged together in 
Wales, the son’s widow secured a large dowel, 
in consequence of her husband’s being seen 10 
struggle the longest. 

A party of Americans, who have been making 
a most extensive tour round the shores al 
islands of the Mediterranean, in the frigate Cov 
stitution, celebrated the fourth of July last on the 
plains of Troy. 

A Frenchman has discovered a process, bY 
which linens, woollens, and even the finest 0 
muslins and gauzes, may be rendered fire-pro0!. 


——_— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. M. B. arrived too late for this number. 
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